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have reached without such general outlook. In morals and politics we shall understand the motives of mankind, which to others must remain for ever sealed. Infinite capacity of doing good necessarily follows, if we happen to be philan-thropically minded. Materialism, in short, acts as a general guide and starting-point for investigation, which must furnish its possessor with unusual powers, whether in research or in action.
I regard the establishment of a materialistic philosophy, therefore, as a consummation of the highest utility, partly on the ground of the destruction of superstition, but still more on the ground that it inculcates a particular mental orientation which is productive of a powerful impetus towards scientific progress. It involves a sound general outlook on Nature, the suppression of falsity, and the triumph of a true method.
To those, however, whose inclinations dispose them to deny the utility of so unpopular a philosophy, I reply on still higher grounds. I reply that it does not matter whether this philosophy is useful or not. Truth is an ideal which is worthy to be pursued for its own sake, without reference to its utility. Philosophers and men of science are not like merchants and tradesmen, who deal in commodities on account of their utility or of some popular demand for such commodities. Our purpose is different from that of the tradesman. The goods we supply need have no practical utility whatever; and so far from being adapted to a popular demand, we continue to turn out our goods even in spite of extreme popular dislike. We deal in truth, and not in values. Doubtless, many of the greatest utilities have sprung from apparently the most transcendental investigations. Doubtless it is true that the highest stages of civilization have invariably been characterized by studies and speculations that are as far as possible removed from every consideration of utility. We do not seek to justify our course by any such considerations; nor is i|